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Overview 



Public housing residents who leave welfare for work often see their rents rise in tandem with their 
higher household income, creating a potential disincentive for them to find or keep jobs. The Jobs- 
Plus Community Revitalization Initiative for Public Housing Families incorporates the first large- 
scale test of new rent rules that help make low-wage work pay. Drawing on the experiences of 
housing authorities in six cities, this report presents lessons on the implementation and use of these 
innovative work incentives as part of a comprehensive package of employment-related assistance. 

Traditionally, public housing rents are set at 30 percent of a household’s income. The Jobs-Plus rent 
incentives changed this policy in a variety of ways. Some sites continued to calculate rent as a 
percentage of household income but dropped the rate below the standard 30 percent level. Others 
established flat rents, which kept rent the same even when earnings increased household income. 
Most sites enriched their plans with other benefits to reward sustained employment. The plans, 
which were phased in between 1998 and 2000, reflect — and substantially extend — the public 
housing rent reforms established by 1998 federal housing legislation. 

Key Findings 

• Marketing and explaining rent-based work incentives required sustained, varied, and 
broadly targeted efforts. The constant arrival of new residents and, in some sites, the range of 
ethnic groups with vastly different languages and cultures made outreach a challenge. This 
challenge was compounded by the complex nature of most plans. Helpful tactics in publicizing 
and clarifying the plans included involving housing managers and resident volunteers in 
marketing campaigns and seeking diverse forums to explain incentives. Several sites focused 
outreach on already-employed residents and may have missed opportunities to use incentives to 
encourage nonworkers to seek employment. 

• Residents’ use of the incentives was substantial. The target population for Jobs-Plus included 
all households headed by residents who were of working age and nondisabled, whether or not 
they were already employed. Across all sites, 48 percent of such households used rent 
incentives. In three sites, well over half did so. However, some eligible residents did not use the 
incentives because they remained unaware of or confused by the offer, were suspicious of a 
housing authority initiative, or had other reasons for not participating in the plan. 

• Residents’ use of the incentives varied dramatically by site. Depending on the site, between 
19 percent and 75 percent of all targeted households eventually took advantage of the rent 
incentives offer. (While only working residents qualified for incentives, site differences in 
employment rates do not account for this variation.) In general, the rates were highest at sites 
where housing authority managers actively partnered with Jobs-Plus to promote the incentives. 

• Incentives created welcome boosts in household incomes and reportedly encouraged 
additional work effort among residents who were already employed. The money saved on 
rent was mostly used to make basic purchases and pay bills. Strikingly, given the generally 
modest incomes of public housing tenants, some households managed to increase their savings. 
Reports of some staff and residents suggest that the relationship between incentives and work 
behavior was mixed, with these reforms doing more to sustain and even increase work among 
employed residents than to induce nonworkers to find jobs. 

A subsequent report will present findings on how the Jobs-Plus program’s full package of 
incentives, services, and supports affected residents’ employment, earnings, and other outcomes. 
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Preface 



Historically, poor people who receive public benefits have faced economic disincen- 
tives to seek work. The potential payoff from taking a job in the low-wage labor market has 
been offset by a loss of various public assistance benefits, with few or no fringe benefits to 
compensate. For people living in public housing, this problem has been compounded by tradi- 
tional rules that calculate a household’s rent as a proportion of its income. Under those rules, a 
substantial share of the extra money gained from taking a job or working more hours has gone 
into paying a higher rent. In purely economic terms, many residents were convinced that work 
just did not pay. 

Over the past decade, policymakers have tried to tackle this dilemma by altering the 
structure of income transfer programs so that they do not discourage recipients from taking jobs 
or working more hours. In the realm of public housing, these efforts have resulted in provisions 
that are part of a wide-ranging 1998 federal law and that hold rent increases in check by expand- 
ing opportunities for public housing residents who work to keep more of the extra money they 
earn. 



But how do policies that aim to make work pay for public housing residents operate on 
the ground, and how do residents respond to them? This report, the first large-scale study to ad- 
dress these questions, examines a variety of rent incentives being tested in the national Jobs- 
Plus demonstration. It is part of a larger, ongoing evaluation of Jobs-Plus, a program that com- 
bines financial incentives, job-related services, and efforts to stimulate neighbor-to-neighbor 
support for work with the goal of increasing residents' employment and earnings. 

This analysis of how rent incentives unfolded in Jobs-Plus adds to a larger body of re- 
search, conducted by MDRC and others, on how a wide variety of public benefits and policies 
can be designed to help make work pay. We are grateful to the residents and staff whose voices 
are heard in this report and who spoke candidly about their experiences with rent incentives. 
They have helped us to understand the day-to-day challenges involved in implementing such 
policies — why the incentives appealed to many residents and how they benefited from the rent 
savings, and why other residents resisted them. Overall, these voices clarified the human dimen- 
sions of an ambitious reform that tries to change the calculus of work, rent, and economic self- 
sufficiency in public housing and other policy areas. 



Gordon Berlin 
Executive Vice President 
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Executive Summary 



Rethinking the Link Between Earnings and Rent 

The practice of tying rental rates in public housing to household income has long been 
thought to discourage work. Typically, a household is expected to pay 30 percent of its income 
— excluding certain deductions and up to a ceiling level — for its rent. Under this arrangement, 
rents rise along with income; and when someone in the household takes a job, gets a raise, or 
works more hours, the economic benefits of making these changes are undercut. 

The Jobs-Plus Community Revitalization Initiative for Public Housing Families (“Jobs- 
Plus” for short) — a national research demonstration that aims to promote employment among 
public housing residents — is testing rent reforms and related innovations designed to address 
this problem. 1 The program has been operating since 1998 at seven public housing development 
sites in six cities: Baltimore, Chattanooga, Dayton, Los Angeles (two developments), St. Paul, 
and Seattle. As part of the Jobs-Plus intervention, each site designed a financial incentives plan 
centering on changes in rental policies known as “rent incentives,” which aim to reduce the in- 
crease in residents' rent when they earn more income. Besides rent incentives, the plans called 
for other activities designed to help make low-wage work pay — for example, counseling on 
how to take advantage of public benefits and tax credits that can supplement earnings. 

The Jobs-Plus rent incentives are consistent with the kinds of approaches that the fed- 
eral Quality Housing and Work Responsibility Act (QHWRA) of 1998 calls on public housing 
authorities nationwide to adopt for certain residents. However, the Jobs-Plus financial incentives 
are more generous and varied and are meant to apply to all working residents. 

Despite the growing interest in using financial incentives in public housing to promote 
work among residents, little systematic information is available on how these innovations oper- 
ate in practice. By examining the experiences of the Jobs-Plus demonstration sites, this report 
intends to help answer such basic questions as: What are practical and appealing ways of struc- 
turing rent policies to help make work pay? What does it take to publicize and explain these 
plans and other financial incentives to residents? How likely are residents to take advantage of 
the offer of such assistance? And how do residents use the extra income that they gain from rent 
incentives? Findings are based on a series of in-depth interviews with Jobs-Plus staff, local 



'Jobs-Plus was developed by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), The 
Rockefeller Foundation, and MDRC. In addition to HUD and The Rockefeller Foundation, Jobs-Plus funders 
include the U.S. Departments of Health and Human Services and Labor; the Joyce, Annie E. Casey, James 
Irvine, Surdna, Northwest Area, and Stuart Foundations; BP; and Washington Mutual Foundation. 
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housing authority officials, and residents at the Jobs-Plus sites; on program materials; and on 
quantitative data on the use of the incentives. 

Besides financial incentives, Jobs-Plus programs consist of two other broad strategies or 
components: employment and training services and neighbor- to-neighbor community support 
for work. Moreover, because Jobs-Plus is defined as a “saturation” intervention, its three com- 
ponents are aimed at all nondisabled working-age residents (ages 18 to 61) who are legally re- 
siding in the Jobs-Plus developments. A separate study in the evaluation of Jobs-Plus will ex- 
amine the effects of the entire package of services — including the financial work incentives — 
on residents’ employment, earnings, and other outcomes. 

While this report focuses on a public housing intervention, it should be noted that rent 
incentives are part of a broader movement to minimize what are perceived as economic disin- 
centives for work associated with a range of public benefits and tax policies. For example, over 
the past decade, states have been allowing welfare recipients to keep more of their benefits 
when they go to work. In addition, Congress has steadily expanded the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC), which is designed to support the employment efforts of working-poor families 
by using the tax system to supplement their incomes. Thus, the findings in this report should 
also be of interest to policymakers and others who are concerned about using financial incen- 
tives outside the public housing arena to encourage work and improve income among the poor. 



What Kinds of Financial Incentives Were Adopted to Promote 
Work at the Jobs-Plus Sites? 

• The Jobs-Plus sites adopted either flat rents or lower income-based rents 
to allow working residents to keep more of their earnings. Some sites 
also used bonus savings accounts or rent credits as further inducements 
for job retention. 

Under the Jobs-Plus financial incentives component, each site developed a plan for set- 
ting rents in ways that would reward work. The new policies were phased in at the different 
sites between 1998 and 2000, and they ended in December 2003 in all sites except Dayton, 
where they continued into 2004. 

The incentives plans — which allowed working residents who enrolled in Jobs-Plus to 
pay less rent than they would have been charged under the traditional 30-percent-of-income rule 
— were of two basic types. Under one approach, the link between rent and income was com- 
pletely severed. Based on the number of bedrooms in their apartments, residents were charged a 
flat rent, meaning that the rent was held constant and did not rise with income. In most sites, the 
flat rent was usually lower at the beginning of a lease and rose to one or more higher levels, or 
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“steps,” in subsequent years. The intention was to allow residents to keep more of their earnings 
as they made an initial transition to work but also to have a less costly public subsidy over the 
longer term by making the rent reduction less generous in later years and, in some sites, eventu- 
ally eliminating it. In some cases, rent steps were also seen as a strategy to encourage working 
residents to try to advance in the labor market so that they could eventually afford higher rents. 
An alternative approach to flat rents — adopted by two sites — was an income-based rent that 
was set at a rate lower than the usual 30 percent. 

Both the flat-rate and the income -based rents of Jobs-Plus were lower than what par- 
ticipants might pay even under rent rules established by QHWRA. Depending on the particular 
rent incentives plan, the amount of potential rent savings was considerable. During the early 
stages of the demonstration, for example, a single parent who had two children and who worked 
full time at $6 per hour could often save between $100 and $200 per month. Other households 
(depending on their size and the amount of earnings) could save even more. 

In addition to the changes in basic rent, a number of demonstration sites offered partici- 
pants two kinds of special incentives to reward employment retention: (1) bonus accounts — 
known at the sites as “escrow accounts” — whereby a portion of the participant’ s monthly rent 
was deposited in a savings account and paid out periodically; and (2) rent credits that accrued 
for each month the participant stayed employed. 

Designers of the rent incentives plans assumed that the potential to promote employ- 
ment would best be realized if participants were able to take advantage of other assistance that 
would limit the costs of going to work. Thus, to complement these rent-based strategies, the 
Jobs-Plus sites were expected to counsel residents on a wide variety of other benefits and sup- 
ports, such as food stamps and the EITC, that augment low-wage incomes. The sites also of- 
fered participants some assistance with work-related transportation costs and child care, and 
several sponsored financial education workshops. 

• Flat-rent plans were easier to implement than income-based plans, al- 
though both were feasible. Bonus accounts and rent credits, as struc- 
tured for Jobs-Plus, were burdensome to administer. 

The degree of complexity associated with the various features of the Jobs-Plus incen- 
tives plans had implications for the ease or difficulty with which those features could be put into 
practice. For example, adjusting rents under any of the plans was not particularly difficult for 
housing authority staff, because calculating rent adjustments is a familiar duty for them. But 
after initial rent levels were set, flat-rent plans took less effort to administer than income-based 
plans, which had to be readjusted whenever residents reported income gains or losses. Sites that 
included complex bonus accounts and rent credits in their plans incurred additional administra- 
tive burdens, because managing these features required staff to take on new and often time- 
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consuming responsibilities. In particular, the sites’ decision to track and verify residents’ work 
status month by month in order to determine eligibility for these special incentives became on- 
erous (and contrasted with the common housing authority practice of initiating basic rent ad- 
justments by relying on residents’ self-reporting of employment or income). 



How Did Residents Learn About the Jobs-Plus Rent Plans and 
Other Work Incentives? 

• Vigorous and varied marketing campaigns were needed to meet the con- 
siderable challenges of building residents’ awareness of the rent incen- 
tives. Engaging resident volunteers and housing management staff in 
these efforts was key. 

Although rent incentives can improve residents’ economic situations, messages about 
their availability through Jobs-Plus had to claim the attention of often-changing (because of sig- 
nificant move-out rates), skeptical, and, in some locations, ethnically and linguistically diverse 
populations of residents. The Jobs-Plus sites were generally energetic and creative in develop- 
ing marketing campaigns that took these challenges into account. 

In addition to notifying residents about the rent incentives through flyers and other 
printed materials, the demonstration sites found it essential to discuss the incentives plans with 
residents in one-on-one exchanges as well as public meetings. It was also a productive strategy 
to use resident volunteers to help spread the word among other tenants in door-to-door outreach 
campaigns and daily interactions with their neighbors. Housing managers and their staff were 
also critical players in some sites' marketing efforts. Despite all these efforts, however, some 
residents were never aware of, or never fully aware of, the rent incentives. This underscores the 
importance of conducting ongoing marketing efforts. 

• At sites where the incentives plans included rent steps, alerting residents 
to rent increases proved to be a particularly difficult aspect of the over- 
all education effort. 

Another dimension of the challenge of translating rent incentives plans into practice 
was explaining their many and sometimes complex features to residents. Staff in sites that used 
flat-rent plans had to help residents understand that the amount of their flat rent would jump to a 
higher level at one or more points in time. In addition, staff had to educate residents about how 
bonus accounts and rent credits worked (in the sites where these were available), along with the 
requirements for receiving these benefits. In the housing developments that were home to ethni- 
cally and culturally diverse populations and where many tenants did not read or speak English, 
the challenges of educating residents about rent incentives were multiplied. 
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Most of the Jobs-Plus programs recognized the need to be active in explaining and 
clarifying rent incentives plans to residents, and most took advantage of different kinds of meet- 
ings and settings to explain how the plans functioned. But in the sites that had rent-step plans — 
despite extensive efforts to prepare residents for higher rents at set intervals — many tenants 
said that they were caught off guard by the increases, and they expressed considerable frustra- 
tion and anger about them. Also, staff indicated that Jobs-Plus participants were often unable to 
boost their earnings significantly over the study period, with the result that many residents felt 
that their household incomes could not easily accommodate higher rents when they moved up 
to new rent steps. Overall, the difficulties of helping residents internalize the reality of rent steps 
had not been fully appreciated when the demonstration began. 

• Jobs-Plus staff publicized the EITC and sometimes advised or assisted 
residents in applying for it. However, they rarely emphasized taking full 
advantage of all available financial work supports as a way for residents 
to maximize their incomes while working. 

Despite the original intention of making the rent incentives part of a larger financial in- 
centives package, staff who taught residents about how to make work pay devoted most of their 
time to the rent incentives themselves. Jobs-Plus staff did counsel residents about the availabil- 
ity of the EITC, but, on the whole, they did little to help them understand the larger picture of 
what would happen to their net income — for example, the combined effects of increased earn- 
ings on their welfare payments, food stamps, taxes, and other work-related expenses by going to 
work full time or part time or by taking jobs at different wages levels — and how they could 
maximize their disposable income. 



How Extensively Did Residents Use the Jobs-Plus Rent 
Incentives? 

• Across the demonstration sites, the use of rent incentives was substan- 
tial. Nearly half the households targeted by the Jobs-Plus program took 
advantage of this benefit. 

One way to estimate how deeply Jobs-Plus penetrated a housing development with its 
rent incentives component is to measure the use of the incentives by the broad group of house- 
holds that the program was intended to assist — primarily, those headed by working-age, non- 
disabled people (whether or not they were actually working). Among these “targeted house- 
holds” in the Jobs-Plus developments in 2000 (the first year when incentives plans were operat- 
ing at all sites), 48 percent had used incentives by December 2002 (Figure 1 A). 
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The Jobs-Plus Demonstration 
Figure 1 

Rent Incentives Take-Up Rates 

Among Targeted Households Living in the Jobs-Plus Developments in 2000 

A. All Targeted Households 

What proportion of all targeted households had ever 
received rent incentives by December 2002 ? 




Baltimore Chattanooga Dayton Los Angeles Los Angeles St. Paul Seattle All 

Imperial William developments 

Courts Mead Homes combined 



B. All Targeted Households with at Least One Employed Person 3 



What proportion of all targeted households with an employed person in 2001 
had ever received rent incentives by December 2002 ? 




Baltimore Dayton Los Angeles Los Angeles St. Paul Seattle All 

Imperial William developments 

Courts Mead Homes combined 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Jobs-Plus rent incentives records and housing authority 
(50058) records. 

NOTES: The term "targeted households” refers to households headed by a nondisabled resident between the 
ages of 18 and 61, regardless of whether any household members were employed. 

In the average for all developments combined, the results for each housing development are weighted 
equally. 

“Results for Chattanooga are not included in this figure because data on employment were not available in 
time for this report. 
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• Rates of incentives use varied dramatically across the sites. High take-up 
rates in some sites demonstrate the feasibility of reaching most intended 
recipients, while much lower rates in other sites underscore the chal- 
lenges of doing so. 

In St. Paul, an impressive 75 percent of all targeted households living in the develop- 
ment in 2000 had used rent incentives by the end of 2002, and a clear majority of such house- 
holds had done so in two other sites, Dayton (57 percent) and Los Angeles’s William Mead 
Homes (68 percent). The rates were lower but still substantial in three other sites: Los Angeles’s 
Imperial Courts (34 percent), Chattanooga (35 percent), and Seattle (48 percent). The take-up 
rate was distinctively low in one location, Baltimore, where only 19 percent of targeted house- 
holds used the rent incentives. 

It might be thought that sites where the take-up rates were lower had a smaller propor- 
tion of households headed by an employed person — a key eligibility requirement to receive the 
rent incentives — but this was not the case. In fact, residents’ employment rates did not differ 
widely across the sites. Moreover, when rates of incentives use were calculated only for targeted 
households headed by employed persons, the site variation was still dramatic, ranging from 23 
percent (Baltimore) to 84 percent (St. Paul) (Figure IB). As explained below, the differences 
primarily reflect implementation factors. 

• Rates of using rent incentives were highest in sites where housing man- 
agement staff were deeply involved in marketing them and in trying to 
make certain that residents took advantage of them. 

The four housing developments with the highest rates of incentives use were distin- 
guished by having housing management staff who were much more committed to the Jobs-Plus 
program and its rent incentives than were their counterparts in the other developments. For ex- 
ample, in these four developments, the housing management staff aggressively promoted the 
availability of rent incentives to residents, sought out those who were eligible, and directed them 
to the Jobs-Plus office (sometimes even escorting them there) to begin the enrollment process. 

At the same time, it is noteworthy that these housing managers tended to focus their 
marketing efforts on residents who were already working. They tended not to use the availabil- 
ity of the rent incentives to encourage nonworking residents to become employed. Had they 
taken a broader view, they might have contributed more than they did to building residents’ un- 
derstanding of the economic gains that — with the help of the rent incentives — could be 
achieved by taking even low-paying jobs. 
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Residents had many different reasons for not availing themselves of rent 
incentives. 



In some cases, despite the programs’ energetic efforts to publicize the availability of rent 
incentives, some residents remained unaware of them. For some residents who were not working 
(and thus not eligible for the rent incentives until they became employed), the incentives offer was 
not attractive enough to induce them to enter the labor market — because they were pursuing an 
education, had family demands, or faced other obstacles that kept them from working. Still other 
residents avoided the incentives offer because they were suspicious of the housing authority 
and/or Jobs-Plus, or they had unreported income, or they were otherwise violating their leases and 
did not want to invite any further housing authority scrutiny into their lives. 

• Among residents who used the rent incentives, most (68 percent) did so 
for more than a year, with the benefits amounting to a substantial in- 
come enhancement. 

Across all the Jobs-Plus sites — even those with low rates of participation in incentives 
plans — residents received rent incentives for an extended period of time. Across all develop- 
ments, 68 percent used incentives for at least one year, and more than 32 percent used them for 
at least two years. Thus, these benefits were not a transitory feature of these residents’ lives but 
an important source of extra support over time. 



Did the Rent Incentives Influence Residents’ Economic 
Behavior? 

• The Jobs-Plus rent incentives may have done more to help to sustain 
and strengthen the work effort of residents who had jobs than to stimu- 
late nonemployed residents to seek work. 

Residents and staff who were interviewed for the field research did not think a rent in- 
centives offer induced more people to work. According to the interviews, residents who entered 
the labor market after the incentives plans were in effect typically had other, more compelling 
reasons for having done so, and they might have sought work even in the absence of the incen- 
tives. But other observations from the field research are a reminder that success in the labor 
market depends on more than finding a job. Although the evidence is only anecdotal, interview- 
ees noted that rent incentives seemed to encourage some employed residents to work more 
hours, add household members to the workforce, stay on the job longer, and move more quickly 
to replace lost jobs in order to maintain their rent savings. 
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• Rent incentives helped people who typically had very limited and often 
volatile incomes to purchase basic items and some durable goods and to 
build savings. 

Residents found that the extra income from rent incentives gave a welcome boost to 
their household incomes. They were able to use the money saved from their reduced rents to 
make food, clothing, and other small purchases that improved their quality of life. Some resi- 
dents were able to make major purchases, such as automobiles, which made getting to work 
much easier. Strikingly — given their modest economic circumstances — a number of residents 
reported that they set aside some or all of the money gained through rent reductions, enabling 
them to accumulate small to moderate amounts of savings. 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations are offered to policymakers and housing administra- 
tors interested in adapting the Jobs-Plus financial incentives strategies to other public housing 
settings, and they may also be relevant for increasing the use of certain rent-based work incen- 
tives available under the 1998 federal housing legislation: 

• In deciding whether to implement rent incentives plans that involve gradually 
increasing steps, do not count on residents' income levels keeping pace with 
the higher rents that the plans impose, especially in the short term. 

• For ease of administration, consider the advantages of flat-rent plans and 
plans without rent steps, which involve calculations that are somewhat sim- 
pler than calculations for income-based plans with steps. 

• In formulating plans for changes in rent rules, recognize that these incentives 
may not necessarily exercise a strong influence on whether residents go to 
work, which depends on many factors, but that they also have the potential to 
strengthen work efforts in other ways — for example, by making it more ad- 
vantageous for additional household members to work or by encouraging 
people to stay employed. 

• Do not expect that official announcements and flyers about the availability of 
rent incentives will suffice to catch the residents’ attention. To publicize 
these benefits adequately, devote energy to ongoing marketing campaigns 
with multiple strategies that involve personal interactions between staff and 
residents in groups and one-on-one. Involve resident volunteers to help get 
the word out and to counteract suspicion of the housing authority. 
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• Recognize that many housing managers command the respect of tenants and 
that their personal efforts to promote rent incentives can be a key asset to 
marketing campaigns. Managers should try to publicize incentives vigor- 
ously to nonemployed residents as well as those who are working. 

• Incorporate efforts to educate residents about the incentives plans into other 
events, such as annual rent reviews. However, be aware that extra time may 
be needed in order to avoid “information overload” and to ensure that resi- 
dents understand the more complex features and requirements of the plans. 

• Under incentives plans that involve rent steps, be ready to offer ongoing 
clarifications and reminders to prepare residents for periodic rent increases. 

• Make outreach and education on rent incentives part of a broader effort to 
help residents take advantage of other financial work supports — including 
the EITC, food stamps, and child care subsidies — that can help make low- 
wage work pay. 

• Given the modest sums involved in most bonus accounts and rent credit 
payments and the expenditures of staff time needed to monitor employment 
status, consider requiring only quarterly or less frequent tracking to deter- 
mine whether residents qualify for these benefits. 

• To improve the operation of a rent incentives plan, provide housing manag- 
ers with the training needed to meet the challenges associated with a role that 
expands their responsibilities beyond property management. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Over the past decade, U.S. public policy has been marked by growing efforts to ensure 
that income transfer programs for low-income people do not discourage them from working. 
Historically, for many poor families, taking a job did not pay. Depending on how much they 
earned, they could lose some or all of their welfare payments, Medicaid, and other benefits — 
including, in the case of public housing residents, their rent subsidies — leaving them little bet- 
ter off or sometimes in even worse financial circumstances than would have been the case if 
they had been unemployed and remained on public assistance. 

Recognizing these perverse disincentives to work, over the past decade states have been 
“disregarding” more of the income of welfare recipients in calculating their residual benefits 
when they find jobs. In addition, at the federal level, Congress has steadily expanded the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC), which is designed to support the employment efforts of working- 
poor families by supplementing their income. 

In keeping with this trend, the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) has established a number of programs to help public housing residents who receive sub- 
sidies strengthen their employment skills and find and keep jobs. 1 The Quality Housing and 
Work Responsibility Act (QHWRA) of 1998 includes some rent incentives provisions that can 
hold down rent increases for certain residents when their income rises as a result of work. (Ap- 
pendix A summarizes the changes that QHWRA introduced.) The Jobs-Plus Community Revi- 
talization Initiative for Public Housing Families (“Jobs-Plus” for short) — a national research 
demonstration project that is testing strategies to promote employment among residents of pub- 
lic housing developments — anticipated QHWRA’ s national rent reform with its own rent in- 
centives component, which is the subject of this report. 

While a growing body of information exists on the use and effects of other kinds of fi- 
nancial incentives, such as wage supplements and welfare disregards (see Box 1.1 at the end of 
this chapter for a synthesis of this information), much less is known about rent incentives of- 
fered through public housing authorities. The Jobs-Plus demonstration is the first to study these 
strategies in combination with other employment supports, on a large scale, and this report on 
Jobs-Plus’ s financial incentives to work is intended to help fill the knowledge gap on the role of 
incentives in public housing settings. The report examines key operational issues associated 
with the Jobs-Plus rent and related financial incentives — focusing especially on what kinds of 



'Newman, 1999; Newman and Harkness, 2000. 
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managerial challenges the incentives plans presented, what it took to meet the challenges, and 
how residents perceived and used the plans. The report points to numerous and varied difficul- 
ties but also delineates a significant record of accomplishment, with many examples of adminis- 
trative problem-solving that enabled programs to produce incentives plans that worked and that 
were used by large numbers of residents. 



Overview of the Jobs-Plus Demonstration and Its Financial 
Incentives 

Originally authorized by Congress as part of the Moving-to-Work demonstration, the 
Jobs-Plus demonstration has operated in seven public housing development sites in six cities: 
Baltimore, Chattanooga, 2 Dayton, Los Angeles (two developments), St. Paul, and Seattle. 3 Sites 
were selected for the demonstration in 1997, and operations began in 1998. The demonstration 
is supported by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and The 
Rockefeller Foundation and by other public and private agencies, 4 and it was designed by HUD 
and The Rockefeller Foundation in partnership with MDRC. 

Jobs-Plus reflects a growing recognition that, besides providing shelter for poor fami- 
lies, public housing policies can serve an important secondary purpose of promoting residents’ 
economic self-sufficiency. The program fits well with QHWRA's focus on resident employ- 
ment. However, mainly because of two features that are described next — a saturation approach 
and a multicomponent strategy — Jobs-Plus was designed to go much further to promote em- 
ployment than is expected even now from typical public housing authorities. 

The “saturation strategy” of the Jobs-Plus approach means that the program’s service 
package is extended to all nondisabled working-age residents legally residing at the Jobs-Plus 
sites. Complementing this strategy are the three broad components shown in Figure 1.1. 



2 Chattanooga’s public housing authority, by agreement with MDRC and HUD, scaled back its demonstra- 
tion activities significantly in 2000 to focus exclusively on the new rent incentives. 

3 Seattle was removed from the national Jobs-Plus demonstration when, after the demonstration began, the 
housing authority received a HOPE VI grant to tear down and rebuild Rainier Vista Garden Community, the 
housing development that was operating Jobs-Plus. The significant dislocation of residents made this develop- 
ment too different from the others in the demonstration. However, the housing authority continues to run a 
version of Jobs-Plus at Rainier Vista; this program, known as HOPE-Plus, is now being evaluated in a separate 
MDRC study. 

4 Other funders include the U.S. Departments of Health and Human Services and Labor; the Joyce, Annie E. 
Casey, James Irvine, Surdna, Northwest Area, and Stuart Foundations; BP; and Washington Mutual Foundation. 
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Employment-related sendees include job search, placement and development services, 
and strategies to improve residents’ educational and work skills, while community support for 
work largely takes the form of neighbor-to-neighbor sharing of information about jobs and the 
Jobs-Plus program, as well as peer support for employment-related matters. 

The Jobs-Plus Demonstration 

Figure 1.1 

The Jobs-Plus Approach 



Saturation — Reaching all working-age residents through: 



Employment-related 
services + 



Financial work 
incentives + 



Community support 
for work = 



Big improvements in 
employment, earn- 
ings, and quality of 
life 



The financial incentives component of the demonstration was phased in at the various 
sites between 1998 and 2000. At all sites except Dayton, where the component will continue to 
operate through the end of 2004, the period of offering incentives ended in December 2003. (Fig- 
ure 1.2 illustrates the demonstration's time line.) As Chapter 2 describes in detail, the incentives 
consisted of rent incentives and guidance on a variety of other financial supports — such as the 
Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) — that are available to many low-wage workers. For the rent 
incentives, programs offered participants either a flat rent, based on the number of bedrooms in 
their apartment, or a rent that was a lower percentage of “countable” (or adjusted) income than the 
30 percent traditionally used by housing authorities in their calculations. In either case, the rents 
were set at rates lower than what residents might pay under QHWRA' s rules. (Appendix B pro- 
vides examples of how the rent incentives could affect participants’ net income.) 

Some of the Jobs-Plus programs also “sweetened the pot” with escrow accounts and 
rent credits. Escrow accounts contained deposits of a portion of the monthly rent set aside or put 
into savings accounts for participants and were paid out to them at designated periods. Partici- 
pants accumulated rent credits for each month they remained employed, and at the end of a 
specified period of time — either annually or at the end of the demonstration — these credits 
were applied to their future rent obligations. For example, in Los Angeles, participants who 
worked for 12 consecutive months were entitled to receive one month’s free rent. 

As the time line in Figure 1.2 shows, the sites developed the program’s three compo- 
nents in stages, generally first offering employment and training services, followed by financial 
incentives to work, and then adding community support for work activities. The implementation 
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The Jobs-Plus Demonstration 



Figure 1.2 
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The Jobs-Plus Implementation Time Line 
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| | Lmployment-related services refers to the availability of this Jobs-Plus component at each site, beginning 

with the year when the local Jobs-Plus program opened an office and began officially enrolling participants. 

Initially, the Jobs-Plus programs only offered employment-related services that varied widely across the sites 
in their scope and quality. 

[ [ Financial (rent) incentives refers to the availability of this Jobs-Plus component at each site, beginning with 
the year when Jobs-Plus could begin enrolling households into the incentives program. 

I|^l Community support for work refers to the availability of this Jobs-Plus component at each site, beginning 
with the year when the Jobs-Plus programs began hiring and training residents to assist with program outreach, 
for instance, as building captains (Dayton), community coaches (Los Angeles), and court captains (Baltimore). 
Chattanooga had not fully implemented this component before it became a financial-incentives-only program. 

And Seattle included a range of other activities under this component, such as a Community Shares 
program in which residents contributed services to the community (for example, transportation or child care 
assistance) for credits that could be exchanged for modest rent reductions or material products. 

(continued) 
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